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Introduction 

Robert E. Doherty * 



The somewhat graceless title we have given the theme of this con- 
ference demands some explication. “The Changing Employment Rela- 
tionship in Public Schools” suggests that growing numbers of public 
school teachers and school boards are accepting collective bargaining or 
some similar device as a method of working but the employment 
arrangement in their respective school systems. By the spring of 1966 
perhaps as many as 10 percent of the 1.7 million public school teachers 
in America were working under elaborate and comprehensive collective 
agreements. Teachers and boards of education in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Rochester, Boston, Yonkers, Detroit, and in 
more than a hundred smaller towns and cities have bilaterally deter- 
mined such employment conditions as salaries, leaves, teacher transfers, 
grievance procedures, length of the school day, number and duration of 
faculty meetings, measures for dealing with obstreperous students, and in 
some cases, obligations of teachers to attend PTA meetings. 

Eight statesf have accommodated to these aspirations for a more 
formal employer-employee arrangement by placing on the statute books 
legislation that compels school boards to negotiate with teacher organi- 
zations if a majority of the teachers in a given school district indicate a 
desire to do so. In three of these states teachers arc covered along with 
other categories of public employees; in the remaining five — Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Oregon, Washington, and California — the statutes 
deal only with certificated public school personnel. There seems no 
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f Note: California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Washington, Wisconsin. 




question that these statutes have spurred a considerable amount of 
activity. Within six months after the Connecticut statute was adopted, 
for example, over half of Connecticut’s public school teachers had 
gained formal recognition under the law. Less than a year after the 
enactment of the Michigan statute, the Michigan Labor Mediation 
Board had received 560 petitions for representation elections and dozens 
of agreements had been negotiated. The “change” then is a movement 
away from those circumstances in which school boards unilaterally 
determined employment conditions to those in which teachers, acting 
through their organizations, arc taking on the role as equal partners in 
making these decisions. 

The expression “quality education” is more difficult to define. But 
certainly it means that the schools are staffed with intelligent, imagina- 
tive, hard-working, and highly motivated teachers who enjoy decent 
working conditions. It means also that the schools have adequate in- 
structional facilities and essential supplies of teaching materials. It would 
be difficult to conceive of a school system providing quality education 
that did not have bold and imaginative leadership, with its administra- 
tors having all the necessary authority to make and enforce decisions 
affecting curriculum and all other educational matters, including, to a 
certain extent, personnel policies. 

Behind the word “implications” is the assumption that teacher collec- 
tive bargaining and quality education cannot be considered as com- 
pletely independent phenomena. They must somehow impinge upon 
each other. Since the purpose of collective bargaining, after all, is to put 
employees in a position where they can make meaningful intrusions into 
the employer’s so-called prerogatives and reduce the area of his flexi- 
bility, it follows that it should have some impact on the way the schools 
are run and the kind of education students receive. 

The question then is: Docs this new relationship, on balance, improve 
or worsen the quality of the educational enterprise? Does a new salary 
schedule arrived at through negotiations (which we shall assume is a 
somewhat different schedule than one a school board would have 
imposed unilaterally) assist the school system in attracting and retaining 
the kind of teachers it thinks it needs, or does it merely reflect the 
economic interest of the majority of the teachers? Do salary increases 
induced by the collective might of the teachers at the bargaining table 
come at the expense of other educational endeavors? If they do, is the 
retention of good teachers, which we assume is one of the consequences 
of increased salaries, more or less important than the educational serv- 



ices that have been curtailed? Arc the limitations that a signed agree- 
ment places on administrative flexibility — such as fixing the number 
and duration of faculty meetings, the right to make transfers, the setting 
of limits on the working day — arc these circumscriptions of managerial 
authority more than compensated for by the improvement in teacher 
morale that might result from these limitations? Does a grievance 
procedure ending with arbitration do no more than create that impor- 
tant sense of security for teachers, or might the process tend to in- 
timidate building principals, causing them to make decisions they might 
not and should not otherwise have made? 

The practice of collective negotiations is so new to public education 
that even if we had a yardstick to measure educational quality it is 
probably much too early to make an assessment of how great or what 
kind of an impact it has had. Yet it is a problem that deeply concerns 
school administrators whose primary job is to provide the greatest 
possible educational opportunities for children. Certainly the school 
administrators present at the conference, representing the school systems 
of Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, New Haven, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Syracuse expressed some anxiety as to just what this 
development means in terms of their ability to carry out their obligations 
to the community. 

The speakers, as the following papers show quite clearly, took a more 
sanguine view. The spokesmen for the two major teacher organizations, 
Charles Cogcn and Allen West, were persuaded that teacher collective 
action was entirely consistent with quality education, indeed, that the 
second almost automatically followed the first. Obviously, Mr. Cogen 
and Mr. West were each convinced that his organization could do the job 
best. Having served on a school board and represented school boards in 
negotiations, Morris Lasker, while expressing some concern about the 
possibility of collective bargaining being abused for internal political 
reasons, felt it would be a force for improvement. Charles Benson saw 
collective bargaining serving, among other things, as a possible vehicle 
for securing equality in educational opportunity. 

Whatever else might be said, it looks as though more and more 
teachers will soon be working in school systems where employment 
conditions arc bilaterally determined. Since there seems to be at the same 
time a growing public concern about improving the effectiveness of our 
schools, we shall all be anxious to see whether the optimism expressed 
in these four papers is warranted. 



